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The British Economic Association. 



BY ALBERT SHAW, PH. D. 



November 20, 1890, will stand as a notable historic 
date in the annals of English economic science. 
Upon that day was born the British Economic Asso- 
ciation, under auspices so favorable that there can 
be no serious doubt of its long life and great influ- 
ence. The need of a catholic, progressive society of 
British economists, with a public journal for its 
organ, has been recognized for a long time. The 
leading economists of the United Kingdom have not 
been blind to the advantages that have accrued in 
Germany, Italy, France and America from associated 
activity of one kind or another, and for many years 
they have contemplated an organization of their 
own. To a very important extent, it should be said, 
Section F (Economics and Statistics) of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, has 
filled the breach. It has brought together the eco- 
nomic students of the kingdom, made them person- 
ally acquainted with one another, and given oppor- 
tunity for the presentation of a great variety of 
papers, theoretical and practical. A very large pro- 
portion of the men who will be the active supporters 
of the new association and its journal, have become 
well known to the frequenters of Section F. The 
Royal Statistical Society has also held together a 
body of men, not a few of whom are economists of 
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ability; and these are among the prime movers for 
the new association. London, moreover, has for 
years maintained a select political economy club, with 
its periodical informal dinners followed by the discus- 
sion of a topic; and its membership includes gentle- 
men of distinguished attainments. In the univer- 
sities and colleges of the three kingdoms there has 
been of late years a remarkable development of 
interest in economic studies; and all this university 
element, together with members of the organizations 
that I have named and of others that might be 
noticed, has united to form the new Association. 
The initiative was taken by Prof. Alfred Marshall, 
Mr. Robert Giffen and Prof. Foxwell, and after 
much private consultation and correspondence a call 
for a meeting was sent out from Cambridge, by Prof. 
Marshall, on October 24. Circulars were sent to "(1) all 
lecturers on economics in any university or public 
college in the United Kingdom; (2) the members of 
the councils of the London, Dublin and Manchester 
Statistical Societies; (3) the members of the London 
Political Economy Club, together with a few other 
persons, besides members of the Committee of Sec- 
tion P of the British Association," inviting them to 
attend a meeting at University College, London, on 
November 20, to discuss proposals for the foundation 
of an economic association and the establishment of 
a journal. In that circular of invitation Prof. Mar- 
shall made the following remarks: 

" The need of an economic journal has long been felt in England. 
Every other country in which economic studies are pursued with' 
great activity, offers facilities for the publication of thorough scien- 
tific work by persons who have not the time, or are unwilling, to 
write a formal treatise. Since isolated pamphlets, however able, 
seldom obtain any considerable circulation, Englishmen who have 
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something to say that is too technical for the ordinary magazines, 
and too short for a book, are sometimes compelled to give their 
views to the world in the columns of a foreign periodical, or as a 
publication of the American Economic Association; but more fre- 
quently they put it aside till an opportunity should offer for work- 
ing it out more fully and publishing it as a book; and that opportu- 
nity too often does not come. A strong and widespread feeling that 
English economists, and especially the younger men among them, are 
thus placed at a great disadvantage through the want of an easy 
means of communication with one another, has led to the holding 
of many private meetings and discussions on the subject in Oxford, 
Cambridge, London, and possibly elsewhere, and lately the matter 
has come under consideration of the Committee of Section F (Eco- 
nomics and Statistics) of the British Association. It is as the result 
of these discussions that I have been requested to issue the present 
invitation to you. 

" It was at first proposed to collect a guarantee fund, and to issue 
the journal as a private concern. But latterly the feeling has been 
growing that some security should be afforded that the, journal should 
always represent all shades of economic opinion, and be the organ 
not of one school of English economists, but of all schools; and it is 
thought that this end will be best attained by the publication of the 
journal under the authority of an economic association. It is sug- 
gested that it should be conducted by a salaried editor, *who should 
have full power as to matters of detail, but should from time to 
time confer on matters of general principle with a committee of the 
Association, appointed for that purpose. 
-:<• ***** * * * * 

"The Association might gradually enlarge the scope of its action. 
It might supply a common meeting place for English economists, 
and bring them together from time to time. It might increase its 
issues of economic publications. And lastly, if its funds sufficed for 
the purpose, it might do good service by promoting economic inves- 
tigations, especially such as cannot well be undertaken by govern- 
ment departments, and yet involve considerable expense; for the 
ability, the inclination and the means to carry on investigations, 
such as that which is now being made on 'The Labor and Life of 
the People in London,' are seldom united in one person. 

"Almost the only question on which a difference of opinion has 
so far shown itself is whether or not the Association should be open 
to all those who are sufficiently interested in economics to be will- 
ing to subscribe to its funds. If the Association should hold meet- 
ings for discussion, the further question would arise whether they 
should be at frequent intervals, say once a month, or more rarely, 
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say once a year. There are some who think that the general lines 
to be followed should be those of an English 'learned' society, 
while others would prefer those of the American Economic Asso- 
ciation, which holds meetings only at rare intervals, and the mem- 
bership of which does not profess to confer any sort of diploma." 

The meeting was as successful as its promoters 
could have wished. It was well attended, it was 
generous and tolerant in the tone of its discussions, 
and it brought together men of many different shades 
of opinion. To Americans it may justly be some 
ground of satisfaction that the new British Associa- 
tion agreed unanimously to organize itself upon the 
model of its American contemporary. The following 
simple resolutions were adopted as the fundamental 
platform: 

I. That it is expedient to form an association for 
the advancement of economic knowledge by the 
issue of a journal and other printed publications, 
and by such other means as the Association may 
from time to time agree to adopt. 

II. That any person who desires to further the 
aims of the Association, and is approved by the 
council, be admitted to membership; and that the 
annual subscription be fixed for the present at 
one guinea. 

It was further resolved that those present should 
constitute themselves members, and that a committee 
should be appointed to draft rules, this committee to 
be the nucleus of the Association's first council and 
to have authority to add other names, future appoint- 
ments to the council to be made, however, by the 
Association in general meeting. It was distinctly 
understood that no creed tests should be employed, 
and that no standard of orthodoxy should be held 
up, the one object of the Association being honest in- 
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vestigation and the advancement of knowledge in the 
scientific spirit. The Eight Hon. George J. Goschen, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, presided at this pre- 
liminary meeting, and prominent among the speakers 
were Mr. Giffen, Prof. Marshall, Mr. George Howell, 
M. P., the Right Hon. Leonard Courtney, M. P., 
Prof. Sidgwick, Prof. Edgeworth and Mr. Inglis 
Palgrave. Prof. Marshall made a speech that was 
both interesting in its review of recent English eco- 
nomic activity and also memorable for its broad and 
strong defence of perfect scientific freedom in eco- 
nomic work. The fact that England has been tardy 
in effecting an organization of its economists was by 
Prof. Marshall attributed to sad accident. In 1870, 
he declared, England had a stronger array of econ- 
omists of creative vigor than any other country; but 
within a few years afterwards the greater number 
of them were in their graves, four in particular, who 
were men of the the first rank, being taken away in 
the very prime of life. He referred to Cairnes, 
Jevons, Bagehot and Cliffe Leslie. Thus England, 
strong in economists in 1870, was very weak in 1880 
in men of mark. "Happily," he added, "in 1890 the 
remarkable feature is that we have a very large 
number of very able young men at Oxford, Cam- 
bridge and elsewhere; a large number of men who 
were just at the age at which papers such as could 
be published in a journal might be expected to be 
written." And so Prof. Marshall believed that the 
opportune moment had come for the launching of 
the Economic Association. As to economic contro- 
versy Prof. Marshall spoke with a refreshing common 
sense. He declared that, "in the past, time had 
been wasted in controversies based upon the attempt 
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to take the words of some writer in the most foolish 
sense possible and then to write long articles to 
prove that the writer was wrong." He continued: 
"All sciences in their early youth have been pestered 
by this sort of controversy, though economics has 
suffered more than others. One influence I hope you 
will exercise will be due to your starting from an 
absolutely catholic basis and including every school 
of economists that is doing; genuine work. I trust 
that those who shall control this journal will insist 
that all who write in criticism of others shall take 
the writings' of those others in the best possible 
sense; and in that way all schools may work ami- 
cably together, interpreting each other in the fairest 
and most generous manner." 

These quotations show well the spirit in which the 
new Association is founded, for Prof. Marshall 
expressed the general sentiment. 

The Association has chosen the Right Hon. George 
J. Goschen, M. P., Chancellor of the Exchequer, as 
its first president. Mr. Goschen is an economist of 
high repute, having contributed valuably to the 
theory of international exchange and holding a rec- 
ognized position as an authority in matters of finance 
and economic legislation. Another distinguished 
member of Parliament, the Right Hon. Leonard 
Coui*tney, chairman of committees, whose views 
upon the economic aspects of all questions have 
great weight, is vice-president. The secretary of the 
Association and the editor of its publications, is Prof. 
F. Y. Edge worth, of King's College, London, who is 
one of the most original and learned of contem- 
porary economists, and who has carried mathe- 
matics into the elucidation of economic theory with 
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even greater elaboration and with more scientific 

methods and results than the late Mr. Jevons. The 

following list, arranged alphabetically, contains the 

names of the first Standing Council of 'the British 

Economic Association : 

Ms. A. D. Acland, M. P., Eight Hon. G. J. Goschen, M. P., 

Prof. Bastable, Me. Geokge Howell, M. P., 

Me. James Bonak, Prof. Ingram, 

Me. Charles Booth, Me. J. N. Keynes, 

Mr. John Burnett, Prof. Marshall, 

Mr. Thomas Burt, M. P., Me. J. B. Martin, 

Peof. Edward Caird, Prof. Munro, 
Eight Hon. Leonard Courtney, Prof. Nicholson, 

M. P., Mr. Inglis Palgrave, 

The Eev. Dr. Cunningham, Eev. L. E. Phelps, 

Prof. Edgewoeth, Mr. L. L. Price, 

Mr. T. H. Elliot, Sir Eawson Eawson, 

Sir Thomas Farrer, Me. Frederick Seebohm, 

Peof. Foxwell, Peof. Sidgwick, 

Me. Eobert Giffen, Mr. H. Llewellyn Smith, 

Me. E. C. K. Gonner, Eev. Philip Wicksteed. 

It is hardly necessary to introduce these gentlemen 
to American economic students. Mr. Acland is well 
known as a scholarly and able writer and politician. 
Professor Bastable is at Trinity College, Dublin. He 
is author of the article " Money " in the Encyclo-" 
poedia Britanica, is an authority upon the economics 
of international trade, and is an admirable writer. 
Mr. James Bonar several years ago won interna- 
tional praise for his brilliant sketch of Malthus, and 
he is one of the rising lights of the university group 
of economists. Mr. Charles Booth's statistical and 
economic studies of life and labor in East London 
constitute the largest task of direct economic and 
social investigation ever undertaken by one man at 
his own private expense, and his recent volume has 
almost monumental value and significance. Mr. 
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John Burnett is the labor correspondent of the Board 
of Trade, and is an official who has made himself an 
authority upon the statistics and economic aspects of 
current labor questions. Mr. Thomas Burt, M. P., is, 
like Mr. Acland, one of the group of scholarly men 
of economic attainments in the House of Commons — 
a group which hardly has a counterpart in our Con- 
gress. Prof. Caird occupies the chair of moral phil- 
osophy at Glasgow, and is an economist as well as a 
professor of ethics. Of Mr. Courtney, I have already 
spoken. Dr. Cunningham, of Cambridge, is an 
authority upon the industrial history of England. 
Prof. Edgeworth has been mentioned as secretary. 
Mr. Elliot is an active young statistician who has 
for some years been in the government service, and 
is now the secretary of Mr. Ritchie, who occupies in 
the Cabinet the post of chairman of the Local Gov- 
ernment Board. Sir Thomas Farrer is at present 
vice-chairman of the London County Council, and is 
widely known as a writer and public man. Prof. 
Poxwell holds the chair of political economy in Uni- 
versity College, London, and has a lectureship at 
Cambridge. He is a young man, but he has already 
earned a high reputation. He is an adherent of the 
bi-metallic doctrine, and is regarded by some of his 
contemporaries as socialistic in his tendencies. Mr. 
Robert Giffen is everywhere known as the foremost 
statistician of England, and as a political economist 
of broad and thorough scholarship. Associated for 
many years with Mr. Bagehot in the conduct of the 
Economist, Mr. Giffen has now, since 1876, been in 
official life as statistician of the Board of Trade. He 
has been more than once president of the Royal Sta- 
tistical Society, and has edited its invaluable journal 
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for fifteen years. He is still in his vigorous prime. 
Mr. B. C. K. Gonner is a professor of political econ- 
omy at Liverpool, who has written a brief text-book 
of economics, much in the spirit of President 
Walker. Mr. George Howell, M. P., is known to all 
economic students as a writer of great weight upon 
wages and labor questions. Prof. Ingram, of Dublin, 
whose writing on economics in the Encyclopaedia 
Britanica was so warmly welcomed in America, and 
who has since written at greater length upon the 
history of political economy, is an admirable repre- 
sentative of the rising body of economic students in 
Great Britain. Mr. J. N. Keynes is winning reputa- 
tion as an economist at Cambridge. Prof. Marshall 
has earned his place as one of the great names in the 
series of great English economists. It would be 
unbecoming for me to attempt to characterize a man 
whose fame is so wide and so just. Mr. J. B. Mar- 
tin, the London banker, has long been one of the 
inner circle at the Statistical Society, is the secretary 
of that body, and is a gentleman of unusual ability 
and accomplishment. Prof. Munro, of Manchester, 
stands in the front rank of the younger men, and is" 
deemed more " orthodox " than most of them. He 
writes upon topics of industrial economics, and is 
entering political life with brilliant prospects. Prof. 
Nicholson, who occupies the chair of economics in the 
University of Edinburgh, has written a book on 
money, and stands shoulder to shoulder with Prof. 
Poxwell as a bi-metallist. Mr. Inglis Palgrave, who 
is editing a dictionary of political economy that 
promises to have great excellence, succeeded Mr. 
Bagehot as editor of the Economist, which post he 
held for several years. He is, as was Mr. Bagehot 
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and as is Sir John Lubbock, who, though not a mem- 
ber of the Council, is one of the founders of the Asso- 
ciation — a banker in the City. The Rev. L. R. 
Phelps, of Oxford, though not widely known as yet 
in America, is an economist of growing reputation in 
England, and is said to be the most probable choice 
as successor of the late Prof. Thorold Rogers as uni- 
versity professor of political economy at Oxford. 
Mr. L. L. Price is the bursar of Oriel College, Oxford, 
and is a young man whose painstaking scholarship 
has already given him rank as an economist. Sir 
Rawson Rawson admirably links the earlier days 
with the later. He was secretary of the Statistical 
Society more than fifty years ago, has lately been its 
president for the third or fourth time, and in spite of 
great age is active and progressive in all kinds of 
affairs involving statistical and economic questions. 
Mr. Frederick Seebohm is a gentleman whose inves- 
tigations are familiar to students on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Prof. Sidgwick, of Cambridge, is one of 
several great British writers and thinkers who have 
not found eminence in moral philosophy incompatible 
with noble and permanent contributions to economic 
science. Rev. Philip Wicksteed, the Unitarian min- 
ister, Dr. Martineau's pulpit successor, is a well- 
known London worker in philanthropic causes, an 
economist of somewhat radical opinions, and the 
active director of the new so-called "Robert Elsmere 
Hall" work. 

I have made these running comments at some 
length in order that the character of the new Asso- 
ciation might be the more clearly understood from 
the make-up of the council that will manage its 
ordinary affairs. At present some three hundred 
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members have been enrolled, and it is hoped that this 
number will be multiplied several times. It may 
not be irrelevant at this point to state that I am 
assured by those most active in the organization 
that Americans would be gladly admitted to mem- 
bership upon the same terms as Britons, and that 
the new Association is prepared to sustain the friend- 
liest possible relations with the American Association 
or any of its constituency. 

The journal of the Association will at first be a 
quarterly publication, and the initial number will 
appear in March or April. The publication of this 
periodical was the most pressing object in the for- 
mation of the society. Many years ago Mr. Bagehot 
and Mr. Giffen were wont to talk much concerning 
the need of a purely economic publication. They 
gave a high scientific quality to the Economist; but 
they perceived the necessity for keeping it primarily 
a journal of business and practical finance. To-day 
the Statist and the Economist have a certain amount 
of theoretical discussion; but like the Financial 
Chronicle and Bradstreet' s (both of which have a 
very high reputation with Mr. Giffen, Mr. Palgrave 
and Englishmen of their standing), these periodicals 
cannot possibly serve as the organs of scientific eco- 
nomic utterances. The journal of the Statistical 
Society is an invaluable repository; but its contents 
are economic only in a partial and narrowly inclusive 
sense. The new journal will therefore be exceed- 
ingly welcome, and its existence will call out much 
good writing which has not hitherto been produced 
because the avenue of publication has been wanting. 
I am of the opinion that the journal will after a time 
be compelled to make its appearance monthly. There 
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seems to me to be in Great Britain, at the present 
time, an almost unequalled capacity for a large, 
varied and extremely valuable production of economic 
literature, and it is reasonable to believe that the 
new Association and its tolerant catholic journal will 
afford the rallying point for a more general and a 
more effective accomplishment of work in economics 
than has been witnessed in England for many years. 



